THE SEQUEL OF APPOMATTOX

that "schooling ruins a negro." A more intelli-
gent opinion was that of J. L. M. Curry, a lifelong
advocate of negro education:

It is not just to condemn the negro for the education
which he received in the early years after the war. That
was the period of reconstruction, the saturnalia of mis-
government, the greatest possible hindrance to the prog-
ress of the freedmen. . . . The education was un-
settling, demoralizing, [and it] pandered to a wild frenzy
for schooling as a quick method of reversing social and
political conditions. Nothing could have been better
devised for deluding the poor negro and making him the
tool, the slave of corrupt taskmasters. Education is a
natural consequence of citizenship and enfranchisement
... of freedom and humanity. But with deliberate
purpose to subject the Southern States to negro domina-
tion, and secure the States permanently for partisan
ends, the education adopted was contrary to common-
sense, to human experience, to all noble purposes. The
curriculum was for a people in the highest degree of civi-
lization; the aptitude and capabilities and needs of the
negro were wholly disregarded. Especial stress was laid
on classics and liberal culture to bring the race per sal-
turn to the same plane with their former masters, and
realize the theory of social and political equality. A
race more highly civilized, with best heredities and
environments, could not have been coddled with more
disregard of all the teachings of human history and the
necessities of the race. Colleges and universities, es-
tablished and conducted by the Freedmen's Bureau and
Northern churches and societies, sprang up like mush-